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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE LAWFULNESS OF 
WAR UNDER THE GOSPEL DISPENSATION. 


«Shall the sword devour forever ?’"—2 Sam. ii. 26. 
(Concluded from page 339.) 


It may be said,—indeed it often is said, that 
war, though an evil, is an evil that cannot be avoid- 
ed in the present state of the world; and this 
conclusion may serve to quiet the consciences of 
many, whose feelings revolt at the fearful re- 
alities of war. Let us examine the correctness 
of the conclusion, that war is unavoidable—has 
ihe trial been made, and found to be impractica- 
ble? 

It is indeed to be regretted, that no instance of 
a strictly national character has yet occurred, to 
est the practicability of the principles for which 
we plead,——an unreasoning reliance upon the 
Omnipotent Arm for protection and defence. 
There is, however, a case to which we may re- 
fer, of a strong character, and sufficiently national 
for all the purposes of our argument. Pennsyl- 
vania, it is known, was settled by men who 
velieved that Christianity forbade war under any 
and every pretext. ‘They acted in strict accord- 
ance with this belief. ‘They planted themselves 
in the midst of savages. ‘They were surrounded 
by men who knew nothing of written treaties, or 
the obligations of revealed religion ; by men who 
were addicted to war in its most sanguinary and 
revolting forms ;—and yet “for more than seventy 
years,”’* and up to the time that the government 
of the Colony passed into other hands, they en- 
joyed uninterrupted peace. 

“The Pennsylvanians,” says Clarkson, “ be- 
came armed, though without arms; they be- 
came strong, though without strength; they 
became safe without the ordinary means of 
safety. For the greater part of a century, and 
never, during the administration of William Penn, 
or that of his proper successors, was there a 
<= ee 
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uniformly respected, and held sacred, as it were, 
the territories of William Penn.” 


The settlers of Pennsylvania, relying upon 


Divine protection, placed themselves in the midst 
of savages, without the means of resisting ag- 
gression ;—and even savage magnanimity felt the 
appeal—suppressed the war-cry—and permitted 
them to possess the land in undisturbed repose. 
What a lesson, may we not ask, to Christian 
nations ! 


How painfully, how instructively, does the 


situation of other American colonies contrast 
with this! 


but refer to the blood-stained pages of colonial 


We will not attempt to portray it; 


history. 

Will it be said that the same confiding spirit, 
and peaceable deportment, if practiced in sin- 
cerity and truth, towards nations professing the 
benign religion of the Gospel, would be more 
dangerous, or less successful? We trust not— 
such a conclusion would be a libel upon mankind 
—a denial of the efficacy of the Christian re- 
ligion—and an inexcusable distrust of the Provi- 
dence and moral government of God. 

It is not unusual to attempt a justification of 
war under the Gospel dispensation, by referring 
to the wars of the Jews, under the dispensation 
of the Law. It is conceded that many of these 
wars were authorized by the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, for purposes of his own inscrutable 
wisdom; but this high authority cannot be 
claimed by Christian nations; and it has been 
shown that the two dispensacions are essentially 
different—that holy men daring the continuance 
of the legal dispensation, predicted, under the in- 
fluence of the spirit of prophecy, that the time 
would come when nations should cease to lift up 
sword against nation, or to learn war any more. 
We have seer that the Divine Author and 
Founder of the existing dispensation, called the 
attention of his followers to those violent and 
vindictive passions, the indulgence of which 
were allowed under the Law, for the express 
purpose of excluding them from the code of 
morals which it was His purpose to establish ; 
and that His immediate followers, and their sue- 
cessors for nearly two centuries, firmly believed 
that war was forbidden by their Divine Master. 

We have shown that the conviction was so 
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solemnly sealed upon their consciences, that| of Princes;—when this happy period :) 


when called by the rulers of that day to serve as 
soldiers, no earthly consideration or suffering 


primitive Christian faith. 

And the early writers, Ireneus, Justin Martyr, 
and Tertullian, affirm as their belief, that the 
prophecy which declares that men should turn 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks, was then fulfilled. 

With the hope of enforcing our views upon 
this subject, and for the purpose of showing that 
they are neither wild nor visionary, we here offer 
the sentiments of persons respecting it, who 
lived at different periods of time, and were emi- 
nent for their piety or learning. 

« War,” says Erasmus, “ does more harm to 
the morals of men than even to their property 
and persons :”—and again, “ They who defend 
war, must defend the dispositions which lead to 
war; and these dispositions are absolutely for- 
bidden by the Gospel.” 

Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, asserts 
that “ War has practices-and principles peculiar 
to itself, which but ill quadrate with the rules of 
moral rectitude, and are quite abhorrent to the 
benignity of Christianity.” 

Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon and Lord 
high Chancellor of England, says, that “ War 
introduces and propagates opinions and practices 
as much against Heaven as against earth; it lays 
our nature and our manners as waste as our gar- 
dens and habitations ; and we can as easily pre- 
serve the beauty of the one, as the integrity of 
the other, under the cursed jurisdiction of drums 
and trumpets.”’ 

William Law, a pious minister of the church 
of England, and well known as the author of 
“A Practical Treatise on Christianity,” avers 
that “ ‘T'here is not a virtue of Gospel goodness, 
but has its death-blow from war.” 

The eminent Dr. V. Knox, after remarking 
that almost all the professions have some cha- 
racteristic manner, observes, “It happens, un- 
fortunately, that profligacy, libertinism, and in- 
fidelity, are thought by weaker minds, almost as 
necessary a part of a soldier’s uniform, as his 
shoulder-knot. To hesitate at an oath, to decline 
intoxication, to profess a regard for religion, 
would be almost as ignominious as to refuse a 
challenge.” 

The British poet, Southey, notwithstanding he 
had eulogized the heroes of his native land, was 
constrained to speak in terms of high commenda- 
tion of those who refuse to fight; andhe declares 
that “The prohibition of war by our Divine 
Master, is plain, literal, and undeniable.” 

The Bishop of Llandaff, already quoted, 
says, “I am persuaded that when the spirit of 
Christianity shall exert its proper influence over 
the minds of individuals, and especially over the 
minds of public men in their public capacities, 
over the minds of men constituting the councils 


| tian world.” 
could induce them to swerve from this article of | 
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rive, war will cease throughout the whole (" 
UT }s. 


Now, if it be true that—« The 
which lead to war are absolutely forbidden | 
the Gospel ;”—if they “are quite abhorren: 2 
the benignity of Christianity ;’—if war « coe 
duces and propagates opinions and practices ... 
much against Heaven as against earth:” 
“lays our nature and our manners as wagio - 
our gardens and habitations,”’ and renders 2. cs 
difficult to preserve “the beauty of the one 
the integrity of the other: ”’— ae 

If “there is not a virtue of Gospel goodnes: 
but has its death-blow from war ;’’—if jt js pro. 
ductive of “ profligacy, libertinism, and jy¢. 
delity ;”—if all this be true, should not ever 
wise and good man—should not all who », 
seeking to promote the present and eternal we. 
fare of their fellow-men, unite in one great 9») 
untiring effort to abolish,—to banish from 4}; 
earth this cruel, demoralizing and destructiy, 
scourge ? 

A state of universal and enduring peace—eyey 
if, as some suppose, it is to be accomplished }y 
a special interposition of Divine Providence, »; 
some remote period of time,—is a delight{y 
theme to contemplate. 

We, also, believe, in accordance with prophecy. 
that it will arrive ; but, we believe that it wil! }y 
a result of individual faithfulness. We fully 
unite in opinion with the Bishop of Llandaii, 
that peace will become universal, “ whenever 
the spirit of Christianity shall exert its proper 
influence ;’’—and we have shown that Chrisi:- 
anity did produce it, in an earlier and purer sta! 
of the Churech—so far, at least, as Christianity 
prevailed. 

If, then, peace on earth be looked to as an en! 
and an aim of our holy religion—is not each 
individual believer called upon to cultivate in 
himself, and endeavour to promote in others, 
those feelings, and that course of conduct which 
are calculated to produce this blessed effect! 

We have ventured especially to request the 
attention of those who have assumed the respon- 
sible station of ministers and teachers of th 
Christian religion, to this subject, because, whia'- 
ever affects the character of this religion, or 0p- 
poses its progress in the world, seems peculiar!) 
to claim their notice. And we would sugges, 
that the fact of our country being at the present 
time engaged in war, furnishes a strong reaso” 
for entering into a careful examination of the 
evidence respecting the lawfulness of war unde: 
the Gospel dispensation. 

May we venture to ask whether those patil 
prineiples by which the Church in the apostolic 
age—and, indeed, during the first and gree'tt 
part of the second centuries, was so remarks!) 
distinguished, are inculcated by the Christa 
teachers of the present day, with that clearness 
and fulness, to which they are justly entided’ 
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ven those who do not fully unite with us in 
Even MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ELI WHITNEY. 


the belief, that “ war is unreservedly prohibited 
py the Christian religion,’’ must admit that, be- 
‘des the misery and suffering it produces—it is 
i hly demoralizing——and that it eminently tends 
to retard the progress of vital religion among 
men :—and if so, the glorious theme of “ peace 
on earth” should not fail to find devoted advo- 
cates in all who are sincerely seeking to promote 
the present and eternal welfare of their fellow- 


(Concluded from page $28.) 


As the facility with which cotton was cleaned 
of its seed by Whitney’s gin caused a sudden 
increase in the culture of cotton, so, that augmen- 
tation created a pressing demand for the gin, and 
soon called into existence one or two rival ma- 
chines. One of these was the roller gin, which 
crushed the seeds between heavy rollers, but 
the fragments were still apt to adhere to the cot- 
ton, and thus render it inferior to that cleaned 
by the former instrument. Another rival ma- 
chine was constructed on Whitney’s plan, with 
teeth cut in the manner of a saw, on a circular 
rim of iron, instead of being composed of pro- 
jecting wires. While these efforts to supplant 
his machines were going on in Georgia, he had 
the misfortune to have his shop in New Haven 
consumed by fire, with all his papers and ma- 
chinery. By this event he was reduced to 
bankruptcy; but neither Miller nor Whitney 
was of desponding temperament, and they were 
aroused by this untoward accident to more vigor- 
ous exertions. Yet, as the former had but little 
money at his command, and the latter had nei- 
of all, and with peculiar force to those we are | ther money nor any thing to offer as security, 
now addressing. We refer to the ultimate—to | except the uncertain: proceeds of his future in- 
the unseen consequences of war—to the final | dustry, they were willing to receive as a favour 
sate of the myriads of spirits, disembodied, it is| the loan of money at twelve per cent. per 
greatly to be feared, while under the influence of | annum. ; 
the most ferocious passions, and sent uncalled,; | While these difficulties were pressing upon 
into the world of righteous retribution. them, a rumor was put in circulation, that the 

The reflection is awful indeed—and must, we | staple of the cotton, which was cleaned by this 
would fain hope, command the most serious at- | gin, was greatly injured by the operation. ‘This 
tention ;—and by producing a firm conviction of | was a blow for which they were not prepared, 
the utter incompatibility of war with the meek, | and the consequence appeared for a ume likely 
forgiving, and peaceable spirit of the Gospel, lead | to be a total failure of their hopes. ‘The mer- 
to increased and earnest efforts to eradicate from | chants would purchase the cotton only at a re- 
the earth this scourge to the family of man. duced price, and those who were trespassing on 

If, then, the fruits of war be anguish unspeaka- | their patent rights, held them in derision. At 
ble, and bitterness in the latter end—how strong | the same time, the roller gin appeared to be 
—how powerful is the claim upon our efforts to | taking the place of Whitney's, and was by many 
oppose it, and restore the Church to the state of | persons preferred to it. ; 
purity in which it stood in the primitive period| As this rumor was ostensibly founded chiefly 
of its existence ! on the experience of the English manufacturers, 

May the Lord in his mercy hasten the day | it became an important object with Miller and 


men. bitin 
We are aware that when the public mind is 


strongly excited, it may require great moral 
courage, and a deep and abiding sense of duty, 
io enable a pastor to stand firmly at his post, and 
advocate the noble cause of peace. But these 
are occasions when, by reason of the position 
he occupies, his constant intercourse with the 
people, and the influence he exerts upon their 
feelings, he may—by restraining, or by giving a 
right direction to the popular impulse—become 
instrumental in hastening the day when righteous- 
ness shall cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the sea. 

In conclusion, we would ask attention to one 
view of the subject of war, which commends 
itself with awful solemnity to the consideration 
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when this shall be effected ;—when nation shall | Whitney to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 


no longer lift up sword against nation, and the | the report; and it was concluded that the latter 
people shall learn war no more; but the king-| should repair to England, to challenge a rigid 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms | comparison of the cotton cleaned by his gin, 
of the Lord, and of his Christ. with that which was extricated from its seed by 
Signed on behalf and by direction of a Meeting | other means. He was entirely confident, that 
of the Representatives of the Religious So-| the prejudice which was raised, and industrious- 
ciety of Friends, of the Yearly Meeting | ly fomented in the South, would be removed by 
of New York, held in the City of New York,| the proper experiments ; and this confidence 
the 4th of First month, 1848. was eventually discovered to be well founded. 
Ricuarp Carpenter, Clerk. At this time (1796) Miller and Whitney had 
thirty gins in various parts of Georgia, some of 
It is thy duty to be a friend to mankind, as it| which were impelled by horses or oxen, and 
is thy interest that man should be friendly to| others by water. Of these, a number were 
thee, standing idle. ‘They had also invested about 
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$10,000 in real estate, which was suited only to| from Miller and Whitney were laid’ Uline 


the purposes of ginning cotton. It was, of | 
course, essential to their success, that the cha-| 
racter of their machine should be cleared of the | 
defect imputed to it; and E. Whitney, during | 
nearly the whole year. deemed himself on the 
point of departure for Europe. But the funds 
requisite todefray the unavoidable expense, could 
not be procured, and the plan was finally aban- 
doned. 

It was not long before the reputation of Whit- 
ney’s gin was restored. Respectable manufac- | 
turers at home and abroad, gave certificates in 
its favour, and the cotton cleaned by it was soon | 
preferred to any other in the market. But another 
difficulty was presented, by the want of integri- 
ty in the cotton planters or dealers in the article. 
The encroachment on their patent rights had 
become so extensive, as nearly to annihilate the 
value of the patent; and the issue of the first 
trial which they were able to procure was, in 
the highest degree, discouraging. 

A person being prosecuted for using Whitney’s 
gin without a license from the patentees, the 
judge gave a charge so decidedly in favour of 
the plaintiffs, that the defendant told an ac- 
quaintance, he would give two thousand dollars | 
to be free from the verdict of the jury, and yet, 
after about an hour’s consultation, that jury gave 
a verdict against the patentees ; and this verdict 
seems to have been founded on the quibble of 
law—that the legal offence consisted in making, 
devising and using, or selling the machine; 
whereas the defendant was only charged with | 
using it. ‘This occurred in the spring of 1797. 
Great efforts were made to bring the validity of 
their patent right again before the court at Sa- 
vannah in the spring of the following year, but 
in this case they failed even of obtaining a trial. 
The result of the first trial, and the failure to 
procure a second, induced the patentees to re- 
linquish the design of monopolizing the ginning 
of cotton themselves; and they would willingly 
have sold the right of using their gin to the cot- 
ton planters; but very few would buy a right 
which they could use without purchasing ; and, 
of the few who did, a small number only paid 
the cash. ‘They generally gave their notes, and 
afterwards evaded, by various subterfuges, the 
payment of these obligations; so that an agent, 
who was employed to make a tour of collection 
through the State of Georgia, could not recover 
money enough to pay hisexpenses. ‘Thus, after 
five or six years of assiduous attention, and the 
expenditure of nearly all the money they could 
earn or borrow, the patentees had the mortifica- 
tion to find the mass of the population in their 
adopted State, apparent'y united in a league to 
deprive the inventor of the cotton gin of all the 
benefits of his labour and ingenuity. This case, 
if it stood alone, might probably be considered 
as a specimen of slaveholding morality. 

Near the close of the year 1801, proposals 
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Legislature of South Carolina, in Which, afier 
representing the importance of their map}; 
and stating that the people of that State 
gaining many millions of dollars by its use. ;),,. 
offered to transfer their patent right, as fy, .. 
South Carolina was concerned, to the Legis!. 
ture, for the sum of one hundred thousand dol. 
lars, one half to be paid on the transfer of 4,, 
right, and the other by subsequent instalmen 
After some discussion, the legislature voted {}, 
sum of fifty thousand dollars, to purchase th, 
right in question, of which twenty thousand were 
to be paid in cash, and the rest in yearly instal. 
ments of ten thousand dollars each ; and jp , 
few hours afterwards closed the session, "Thy. 
E. Whitney was left to choose whether he woy\j 
accept the terms proposed, or try what could be 
obtained by other means. He supposed thai, 
from the extensive use of the machine they 
made in the State, he was entitled to four or fiye 
times the sum offered. The value of the land 
was raised to nearly double its former amour: 
by the introduction of the gin; yet he judged j: 
safest to accept the offer of the legislature, and 
make the transfer required. 

Near the end of 1802, a sale of the patent 
right was negotiated with the legislature of North 
Carolina. A tax was laid upon the cotton gins 
used in the State, to be collected with other 
taxes during five years, and, after defraying the 
expense of collection, the balance was punctual 
ly paid to the patentee. Application being 
made to the legislature of ‘Tennessee, that body, 
in 1803, passed an act laying a tax for four years, 
of thirty seven and a half cents per annum upon 
every saw contained in the gins used in the State. 
What sum was thus raised, we are not inform- 
ed ; but as some of the gins contained forty saws, 
it is probable the amount was considerable. 

But while the prospect was thus brightening 
in these states, a storm was gathering in another. 
Strenuous efforts were used in Georgia to pro- 
duce an impression that Whitney was not the 
original inventor of the cotton gin; and the 
governor in his message to the Legislature in 
1803, called their attention to the subject. A 
committee of that body to whom the case was 
referred, at length produced a report, which. 
even at thjs distance of time, is not easily read 
with entire equanimity. After complaining o! 
the odiousness of monopolies, and the wound 
which the exclusive power of the patentees to 
tax the cultivators of cotton at pleasure, must In- 
flict on the culture and cleaning of that precious 
commodity, it is asserted that a witness had 
been examined, who stated that a certain indivi- 
dual was in possession of a cotton gin, in minia- 
ture, similar to Whitney’s, twelve months 
before the latter was brought into view ; and 
another witness had deposed that a machine, 0! 
similar construction, was used in Switzerland 


forty years ago, for picking rags into lint. Bui 
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the committee does not appear to have placed 
much reliance on these prior discoveries, but 
oravelY concluded, that Congress, when the 
° stent laws were passed, had no idea of giving 
ower to two individuals to tax the southern 
states; and that the application of their power to 
-otton was not then thought of. How these 
age legislators came to overlook the most sim- 
J. and obvious means of escaping from the 
‘yranny of Miller and Whitney, must be left to 
conjecture. But much less ingenuity than was 
required to invent the cotton gin, might have 
suggested the possibility of resuming the method 
of cleaning their cotton which was in use before 
the gin was invented. If with all the exactions 
of Miller and Whitney, their machine was pre- 
ferable to any other that was known, the in- 
ventor was a benefactor to the planters of 
Georgia, and if it was not, they were not com- 
pelled to use it. The truth, however, obviously 
is that the gin was essential to the culture of 
cotton; and must be had whatever it might 
cost; and the object was to enjoy its advantages 
without paying its price. ‘The report proposed 
that the Senators and Representatives in Con- 
cress should be instructed to use their utmost 
endeavours to procure such a modification of the 
patent laws as to prevent its operation to the 
injury of cotton, and the cramping of genius in 
improvements, in Miller and Whitney’s patent 
gin, as well as to limit the price of obtaining a 
right to use it. Or in case such modification of 
the law should be found impracticable, their 
members should “endeavour to prevail upon 
Congress to make compensation to Miller and 

Whitney for their discovery, take up the patent 
right, and release the southern states from so 
burdensome a grievance.’ It was also proposed 
that copies of this report should be transmitted 
to the legislatures of North and South Carolina 
and Tennessee, to request their co-operation, 
through their senators and representatives in 
Congress 

This conduct of the Georgia legislature is the 
more shameful, from the fact, that it plainly ap- 
pears the patentees were not deriving any profit 
irom the extensive use of their gin, by which 
the planters were obtaining such incalculable 
advantages. These measures, however, had 
their influence in other states ; for the legislature 
of South Carolina not only withheld the stipu- 
lated instalment, but instituted a suit for the re- 
covery of the $20,000, already paid; and Ten- 
nessee, following her example, suspended the 
payment of the tax upon cotton gins. A simi- 
lar measure was attempted in the Assembly of 
North Carolina, but that body honourably re- 
solved that their contract ought to be puncetually 
fulfilled. 

About this time P. Miller died, leaving his 
friend Whitney to combat alone the powerful 
opposition which was raised against him. But 
events soon proved that he was equal to the 





task. He addressed to the Legislature of South 
Carolina, a forcible remonstrance against the 
treatment which he had experienced, explaining 
the incalculable advantages which the very men 
who were persecuting him had derived, and 
were likely still to receive, from his invention ; 
and the extreme injustice of stripping him of the 
profits which ought to result from so many 
years industriously, and exclusively devoted to 
the invention and improvement of this important 
machine. And we have the satisfaction to find 
that, at a subsequent session, that body ordered 
the suit for the recovery of the $20,000 to be 
withdrawn, and the remaining instalments to be 
paid. 

This favourable result in South Carolina, and 
the remittances from North Carolina, raised Eli 
Whitney to a degree of independence wich 
he had not previously witnessed ; and he might 
probably have enjoyed an easy competency, if 
he had been contented without deriving any 
profit from the use of his gin in Georgia; but 
his efforts to secure the advantages of his patent 
rights in that State, involved him in expensive 
and protracted law suits which absorbed no in- 
considerable share of his resources. But at length, 
near the end of 1807, a decision was obtained in 
the United States Court in Georgia, by which 
the originality and usefulness of his invention 
were legally established. By two subsequent 
suits, which were decided soon afterwards, 
damages to the amount of three thousand five 
dollars were awarded for trespassing upon his 
patent. These results, however, did not pro- 
duce much, if any, profit to the patentee; for by 
the time these decisions were obtained, thirteen 
years of his patent had expired. And from the 
testimony before us, it may be reasonably ques- 
tioned, whether any part of the damages awarded 
were eventually paid. 

In the year 1812 E. Whitney made applica- 
tion to Congress for a renewal of his patent. 
As he was considered by his friends a man of 
unquestionable modesty, the account contained 
in his memorial may be accepted as a just re- 
presentation of the product thus far experienced, 
and the diminutive share of advantage which 
had fallen to him, from his labour and ingenuity. 

In this he sets forth that his invention had 
been a source of opulence to thousands of citi- 
zens of the United States, and that, as a labour 
saving machine, it enabled one man to perform 
the work of a thousand. Although so great ad- 
vantage had been already experienced, and the 
prospect of future benefit was so promising, still 
many of those whose interests had been most pro- 
moted, and the value of whose property had 
been most enhanced by this invention, had obsti- 
nately refused to make any compensation to the 
inventor. The very men who had grown rich, 
beyond all former example, by the use of his 
machine, had combined their exertions to pre- 
vent the patentee from deriving any emolument 
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from his invention. From that State where he 
first made and introduced his machine, and which 
had derived the most signal benefits from it, he 
had received nothing; and from no State had he 
received the amount of half a cent per pound on 
the cotton cleaned with his machine in one 
year. Estimating the labour of a man at 
twenty cents a day, the whole of his receipts 
for this invention was not equal in value to 
the labour saved in one hour by his machines 
then in use in the United States. This 
invention gave to the southern section of the 
Union an additional emolument, in the annual 
product of their lands, of at least three millions 
of dollars. ‘This invention had trebled the value 
of the land through a great extent of country ; 
and the degree to which the cultivation of cot- 
ton might be extended was incalculable. ‘This 
species of cotton had been known from time im- 
memorial, but never as an article of commerce, 
until this method of cleaning it was discovered. It 
could be shown by correct calculation that the 
benefits of the invention exceeded one hundred 
millions of dollars. He stated that if his patent 
should be extended twenty years, there was no 
probability that he would ever gain half as much 
by bis invention as many an individual would by 
the use of it. 

Notwithstanding these and other cogent argu- 
ments, and the countenance of some liberal- 
minded men, from the cotton growing districts, 
in favour of the application, a majority of the 
members from that section of the Union were 
strenuously opposed to his request, and it was 
ultimately rejected by Congress. 

It does not fall within the place of this review 
to enter into a detail of those portions of Whit- 
ney’s life which were unconnected with the inven- 
tion or use of the cotton gin. Of this invention 
it may be remarked, that if the odious system of 
negro slavery had not been previously establish- 
ed in those parts of our country which are best 
suited to the production of cotton, the inventor 
of the cotton gin might have been justly classed 
with the conspicuous benefactors of our race. 
Every invention or discovery which diminishes 
the labour of procuring the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life, naturally tends to bring those 
comforts within the reach of a more extended 
class of the community. This has unquestiona- 
bly been the result of Whitney’s invention. Its 
effect in riveting the fetters of thé slave, was 
probably neither foreseen nor intended by the 
mventor. And we may cherish the hope that 
the progress of civilization, refined and invigo- 
rated by the light of the gospel, will at length 
convert the toiling and languid slaves of 
the South into industrious and active free- 
men. ‘Then may this product of the genius of 
Whitney be regarded with unmixed satisfac- 
ton. 

Eli Whitney died in the beginning of 1825, 
in the sixtieth vear of his age. 
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QU AKERISM.—WHAT IT Js. 


The July number of the Westminste 
terly Review contains a review of the Popular 
life of George Fox, by Josiah Marsh, jy which 
are explained some of the traits of Quak, aa 
‘Quakerism is distinguished particularly by 4, 


r Quar. 


t} 


we 


brevity of its articles of faith, and the rigor of its 
life. The merely doctrinal part of Quakers», 
consists in four articles only: The existences «; 
God; the authenticity of the Scriptures, the ™4 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, and the divinity ,; 
Jesus Christ. But the moral code of Quakerisy 
for governing the conduct of its members, makes 
the most direct and specific war on the grea 
besetting evils of life and society that has eve 
been attempted. Luxury of every kind is pro- 
scribed, not only in itself, but in its great cop. 
sequences, war and slavery ; for it is clear thay, 
without a desire for luxury, neither war jo; 
slavery could arise. 


“George Fox undertook to effect as great 
change in the manners of his followers as Ly. 
eurgus, or as Loyola did. The means he 
adopted were the reverse of theirs. Each 
of them exacted oaths or vows of obedience w 
his code. Fox took no such covenants, but for- 
bade them. He disavowed all exclusive pre- 
tensions as an oracle or leader, and asserted, for 
the first time, entire moral and intellectual free- 
dom; teaching that every man must himsel/ 
look to the * light within,” the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, and not be dependent on other 
men, whether priests or preachers, for a know- 
ledge of their duties. 


« Lycurgus enforced his code by the arm oi 
political power. Loyola invoked that tremen- 
dous engine, the Inquisition. Fox repudiated 
all foree, with the most eminent success. 
Quakerism has flourished in those~ countries 
only, where the noblest race of men and the 
highest civilization prevail. Its doctrines are too 
spiritual, its morality too pure to be acceptable 
among any of the inferior nations or races 0! 
the earth. But in England and America the 
society includes a large number of members, ex- 
empt from crime, from violence, and from pav- 
perism. It holds no slaves—it takes part in no 
war. The belief of the Quakers recognizes 
the philosophy of slavery, and therefore forbids 
luxury. It avoids the slavery of the white man 
as well as the black. For it is clear that a lile 
of indolence, indulgence and display on the part 
of those who have wealth, must make slaves 0! 
those by whose labour the excess is produced 
which is thus consumed. Where a man 's 
content with the comforts of life, his own labour 
will produce them, and exempt him from (¢ 
desire of unjustly appropriating the labour ©! 
others. 

“But the effects of Quakerism have been felt 
far beyond the boundary of the sect. ‘The 
splendid success of Penn, in the adoption o! 3 
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ge poliey with the Indians of Pennsylvania, 
Pe whtich that colony lived for seventy years in 
°Y found ., whilst all the rest of the colo- 
profoune pin continual war, has made a d 

‘es were in continual war, has made a eep 
a ression on civilized nations, and has con- 
ee perhaps more than anything else to the 
pe tion of the pacific policy which our govern- 
ai has always, until lately pursued. At all 
edi no example is on record, where a power- 
fal people like ours have preferred, as Penn did, 
the policy of buying out the previous and 
weaker occupants, rather than that of killing 
hem out; and seldom, indeed has territory been 
so easily won. : 

«'To the Quakers of Pennsylvania, we are also 
indebted for the penitentiary system as a substi- 
«te for the previous bloody criminal code of 
England; and to the Quakerism of England we 
are indebted for the present system of mild and 

rsuasive treatment of lunatics, instead of the 
previous plan of whips and fetters. Such are 
the great, benignant, practical results of the ultra, 
abstract spiritual faith, of which George Fox 
was the first great teacher of modern times. It 
is full of instruction and delight to all philosophic 
minds, 

«Wherever the Quakers are known, the beauti- 
ful simplicity of their lives, their freedom from 
all those strifes, and ill-regulated passions that 
destroy happiness, their sterling integrity, their 
intelligence, their devotion to truth and light, 
have extorted the highest praise even from those 
who entertain longer religious creeds and regard 
fewer commandments. ‘The most usual objec- 
tion to Quakerism is, that itis by far too refined 
and spiritual a system for this world. But its 
volaries have proved, through the vicissitudes of 
two centuries, that it is eminently calculated to 
make men happier, wiser and better. The 
great principles which the early apostles of the 
sect were the first to introduce successfully, 
have been adopted by thousands who were 
not aware to what source they were indebted 
for them. ‘These principles have gained ground 
rapidly, and must continue to widen their do- 
minion over the hearts of men as society ad- 
vances towards the Christian standard, for they 
lie at the very foundation of all true moral, in- 
tellectual, and political reforms.” 





CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the annual queries, to be answered previous to 
the general meeting of the Association in the 4th 
month, the Corresponding Committee would 
press upon Friends who have been: engaged in 
the distribution of the Holy Scriptures, the im- 
portance of obtaining accurate information of the 
wants of their respective neighbourhoods, and 
forwarding their reports to the Depository, be- 
fore the First of Fourth month. 


ar 
“—™ > 


It may be recollected, that in making donations 


to auxiliaries, the Board can only determine what 
number of Bibles and Testaments are required 
by each, from the information given in its Re- 
port. Hence, those Auxiliaries who donot report 
in time, are liable to be left out in the distribution. 


It is desirable that specific directions should 


be given in every case, how boxes should be 
marked ‘and forwarded; and that their receipt 
should always be promptly acknowledged. 


Address George W. ‘Taylor, No. 50 North 


Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


Tuomas Kinser, Committee 
CuarLes YARNALL, of 
Pau, W. Newua tt, ) Correspondence. 


QUERIES. 
1. What number of families or individuals 


have been gratuitously furnished with the Holy 
Scriptures by the Association during the past 


ear? 
2. What number of Bibles and Testaments 


have been sold by the Association within the 
past year? 


3. How many members, male and female, are 


there belonging to the Association; and what 
number of families of Friends reside within its 
limits ? 


4. Are there any families of Friends within 


your limits, not supplied with the Holy Serip- 
tures; and if so, how many ? 


5. How many members of our Society, ea- 


pable of reading the Bible, do not own a com- 
plete copy of the Holy Scriptures? 


6. How many Bibles or Testaments may 


probably be disposed of by sale within your 
limits ? 


7. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly 
furnished with the Holy Scriptures? 

8. What number of Bibles and Testaments 
would it be necessary for the Bible Association 
to furnish gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary 
to supply each family ? 

9. What number would be necessary to fur- 
nish each member of our Religious Society, ca- 
pable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it? 





PURSUIT OF KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


The following is a most remarkable and 
raiseworthy instance of what perseverance and 
industry, rightly directed, are able to effect. 
Among the graduating class at the last Commence- 
ment at Williams College, was one by the name 
of Condit from New Jersey. This gentleman is 
a shoemaker, is married, and has a family of four 
children. Six years ago, becoming sensible of 
the blessings of an education, he commenced 
learning the simple branches, such 2s are taught 
in our primary schools. One by one, as he sat 
on his shoemaker’s bench, he mastered grammar, 
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arithmetic, geography, &c., with some occasional 
assistance from his fellow workmen. At this time 


he determined to obtain a collegiate education. 
Without means, and with a large family depend- | acceptance. The criterion 


ing on him for support, he commenced, and 
learned Latin and Greek, in the evenings, after 
his day’s labour was over, under the direction of 
a friend ; and, after the lapse of a year and a half, 
prepared himself, and entered the Sophomore 
class of Williams College. He brought his 
bench and tools, as well as his books, with him. 
The students supplied him with work; the 
faculty assisted him; and, aided by the fund for 
indigent students and some occasional assistance 
from other sources, he was enabled to go 
through the college course, and, at the same time, 
to support his family. He graduated on his 
birthday, aged thirty-two. He stood high in 
his class, and received a part at Commencment, 
but declined speaking. Atthe farewell meeting 
of the class, in consideration of his perseverance, 
talents, and Christian character, they presented to 
his wife an elegant set of silver spoons, tea and 
table, each handsomely engraved with an 
appropriate inscription. 
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The article on Quakerism, which we have copied 
into this number, may justly excite a serious en- 
quiry, whether Quakerism as here portrayed, is to 
be found in the lives and conduct of its professors, 
or whether it is a theoretical result of the principles 
which the society, from its rise, has always pro- 
fessed. That the religious principles promulgated 
by George Fox and his coadjutors, are, when 
steadily observed, productive of all the practical 
advantages attributed to them by the writer in 
question, is a point upon which the professors of 
Quakerism, will, no doubt, uniformly agree. If, then 
the lives of the adherents to this society, fail to 
exhibit the lineaments of the portrait, either in 
their general aspect or their minuter features, we 
must admit that the discrepancy is owing to a de- 
parture, in greater or Jess degree, from the standard 
of the profession. And it is of importance to re- 
member, that if we believe, as all true Quakers un- 
questionably do, that the great doctrines which our 
primitive Friends were engaged to proclaim and de- 
fend, and which their successors in religious pro- 
fession have thought it their duty to maintain, are 
essentially the doctrines of the gospel, and that a 
practical conformity to them must lead to the godli- 
ness which has the promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come; and sincerely de- 
sire that others may be drawn to embrace them, 
and partake of their benefits ; it is by the tenor of 
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our lives, by the spirit in which we live. 9, 

. . . ; : 
example which we exhibit to the world, ¢} 
principles are effectually recommended to , 


®eNe rs 
proposed by the fom 
of Christianity, is obvious to ordinary observers Ry 
their fruits ye shall kuow them. Without a)... 
ting, what we sometimes hear asserted. that th. 
doctrines of Quakerism are too refined for comn ‘ 
intellects, we may profitably reflect that it ro. in 

little perspicacity to discern how far the euindne, 
its professors rises above, or conforms to : 
nary level. 


id the 


lal oy, 


the Ord. 


If with an acknowledged standard more eleya:. 
than that which is maintained by other professor 
of the Christian name, the lives of individual mez. 
bers do not exhibit a corresponding elevation, {her, 
is reason to fear, not only that such individya\s 
may be justly chargeable with falling below the 
standard which they are professing to uphold, by; 
that they may be instrumental in leading others 1» 
doubt or deny the soundness and efficiency of the 
doctrines themselves. For how can we expect 
others to believe or value our doctrines, if we prove, 
by our lives, that we do not believe them ourselves 
or believing, are not benefitted by them. Thus the 
query and emphatic reply, may be applicable to the 
cause as well as to the Author of our relivion, 
What are these wounds in thy hand? Even those 
which I received in the house of my friends. 

Yet it must be admitted as no equivocal evidence 
of the excellence of Quakerism, that its principles 
even when superficially embraced and partially 
carried into effect, still operate to raise the stand- 
ard of morality, and enhance the happiness of our 
race. Where would war with its miseries, its pro- 
fuse expenditures, and its demoralization, find a 
nook to hide in, if the world was peopled with even 
superficial Quakers? How many millions in that 
case would the United States annually save, even 
when nominally at peace? What, upon that sup- 
position, would become of slavery and the slave 
trade with all their acknowledged abominationst In 
short, let us conceive the morals of the community 
at large brought to a standard, as high as the low- 
est, compatible with a right of membership in the 
Society of Friends, and how greatly would the con- 
dition of the world be improved. 

If even superficial and partial Quakerism would 
be productive of such salutary results, how incal- 
culably important must it prove when embraced 
and acted upon in its purity and fulness. How 
many sources of misery and crime would be dried 
up at once by its adoption. The humility which: 
teaches would cut off the desire of extravagant 
wealth, and limit the expenditures to objects of 
utility and comfort. Hence would be removed the 
temptation to engage in hazardous enterprises, or t0 
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y in our dealings upon the interests of | Humboldt, who, during his memorable voyages and 
travels in the equinoctial regions of America, paid 
+ Jeads must close the demand for commodities | particular attention to the observation of magnetic 
which are calculated to gratify the pride and vanity of | phenomena in all their particulars. After returning 


nress heavil 
man, a much larger portion of the products of in- ' Europe, he made numerous observations at 


‘pers. As the plainness and simplicity into which 


dustry would fall to the share of the labouring Berlin in 1806 and 1807, from which he discovered 
classes. The demands of vanity being withdrawn, | that the needle was subject to frequent apparently 
avarice would expire for want of its ordinary sti- | capricious changes of position. Eleven or twelve 
mulus: hence the quantity of labour required | years afterwards, it was found by Arago, of Paris, 
would be reduced, and more time afforded for | and Kupffer, of Hassan, that these perturbations oc- 
religious and social improvement. And to sum up | curred on distant parts of the globe, at the same 
the matter in a few words, genuine Quakerism is | instant of time. 
Christianity restored, and the Christian religion is} About the year 1829, Humboldt, taking advantage 
the means divinely appointed to retrieve the conse- | of his eminent position as a man of science, and of 
ovences of the fall; to establish on earth the reign | his extensive correspondence, succeeded in pro- 
of the Messiah; and to prepare those who embrace | curing the establishment of magnetic observatories 
its offers, for a blessed immortality. at Petersburg, Hassan, Moscow, and various other 
Do not such reflections as these, furnish a call, | places within the Russian dominions. In 1836, he 
trumpet-tongued, to the professors of Quakerism, | addressed a letter to the Duke of Sussex, President 
to maintain its principles, and uphold its standard, | of the Royal Society, in which he urged the 
in theory and practice, without flinching and with- | establishment of regular magnetic stations within 
out compromise? This copious subject must be | the British possessions in Canada, Australia, the 
resumed in a future mumber. Cape of Good Hope, and other places. The sub- 
ject was readily taken up by the Royal Society; 
and the voyage in question was undertaken in pur- 
suance of the object proposed.* The design was to 
ascertain by careful observations at numerous sta- 
tions, the horizontal position, and dip (or inclination 
to the horizon) of the magnetic needle, the perturba- 
tions and periodic changes to which it is subject, 
and the relative intensities of the forces which act 
upon it. 





A correspondent has kindly furnished us with a 
narrative, abridged from the North British Review, of 
the interesting voyage of discovery of Sir J. C. Ross, 
a part of which we insert in the present number. 

The mariner’s compass, though it has been long 
considered as an instrument of indispensable neces- 
sity, in nautical practice, is subject to great and 
perplexing irregularities. It is only on a small part 
of the earth, that the needle points exactly to the 
pole. In most places the magnetic meridian de- 
viates considerably from the true one. In order, 
therefore, to estimate correctly the course of a ship, 
it is necessary that deviation should be known. 
But experience has proved that over a great part of 
the globe the position of the needle is continually 
changing. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century, the 
celebrated Dr. Halley attempted to construct a chart 
on which the variations of the needle, on various 
parts of the world, were delineated, as far as then 
known. But such delineations, even if correctly 
executed at the time, would in a few years become 
useless from the varying position of the needle. 
Halley was fully aware that many years must 
elapse before this intricate subject could be reduced 
‘0 a regular system, and he advised that accurate 
and extensive observations should be made, and 
communicated to the Royal Society of London, in 
order that the facts might be supplied, on which to 
found a rational theory. 

The importance of magnetic variations in the 
Practice of navigation, drew the attention of many 
Yotaries of science to the subject. Among these 
the most conspicuous was the scientific traveller 





Tue Conrovrep Inrant Scnoot.—The Editor of 
this paper had the gratification, within a few days 
past, to witness, during a short time, the operations 
of the school for coloured children, situated between 
Tenth and Eleventh streets, a little south of Cedar 
street. These children are from three to eight or 
nine years of age, of both sexes, and all shades of 
complexion, from genuine negro black to a hue as 
light as the generality of the Anglo Saxon race. 
Many of them, if this receptacle was closed against 
them, would be left during the day to range the 
streets, and contract the vices incident to such an 
exposed situation. This school was formed in 1841, 
by the union of two which had been previously es- 
tablished. One of those schools was set up in 1828, 
and the other in 1837. The present seminary has 
been attended at times during the passing sea- 
son, by one hundred and eighty pupils. The 
teachers are well qualified for their employments, 
and the children appear happy. They are of course 
only in the rudiments of learning ; yet their situa- 
tion must contrast favourably with what it would 
be if the school was dissolved. The scriptures are 
daily read in their hearing; they are inured to 





* See London Quarterly Review, Vol, 66. 
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of acquiring the elements of knowledge to fit them 
for the business of life. When we reflect that it is 
from such victims of neglect and penury, as these 
children would be, in case the operations of this 
seminary were suspended, that our alms-houses 
and penitentiaries at a future day will probably be 
supplied, prudent economy no less than religion 
and humanity, urges the necessity of supporting the 
institution. Yet from the present state of their 
funds, the managers find themselves under the 
painful necessity of requesting further contribu- 
tions to enable them to sustain this valuable and 
philanthropic establishment. 

Donations will be thankfully received by Sarah 
Yarnall, No. 22 Twelfth street, Theodosia P. Smith, 
No. 134 Walnut street, Mary Cope, No. 355 Wal- 
nut street, Cornelia Davidson, South Twelfth st. 


For Friends’ Review. 


I wish to sugyest the republication of the fol- 
lowing letter in Friends’ Review. I believe it 
is not now readily accessible, and its intrinsic 
worth, it seems to me, renders it desirable that it 
should be so. S. 


A LETTER TO A FEMALE FRIEND ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MINISTRY. 


BY SAMUEL BOWNAS. 


The small time I had with thee, furnished me 
with an opportunity of observing the disposition 
of thy mind, and gave me a small taste of thy 
ministry, both which, under proper cultivation, 
I think may be improved, so as to render thee 
a member of good service in the body ; in order 
to which, and that thou mayest in thy public en- 
gagements appear in the beauty of the Spirit, 
without any mixture of the flesh, or of that weak 
and womanish part which, in both sexes, ought 
never to be uncovered to speak in the congrega- 
tion of the saints, I will give thee a short sketch 
of some of my hits and misses, when, in my 
youth, I publicly appeared in the gallery ; the 
observation of which, | hope, may tend to thy 
profit and instruction, viz. 

I was seldom, for near two years after my 
mouth was first opened to preach the Gospel, 
without some degree of Divine love and virtue 
on my mind, but after I was called out to the 
service of visiting meetings abroad, I found my 
mind very often barren and weak, and as | then 
thought, void of all good, in which state, (being 
companion to my dear friend J. A. J.) I cried 
out that | was deceived, to his great surprise ; 
he fearing my affliction would be too hard for 
me. I had imprudently thought, that having 
such aboundings of Divine love and life when I 
was daily at my work, I should be much more 
favoured therewith when abroad in the service 
of the Gospel, disengaged from all other employ- 
ments ; but finding the reverse, I wished myself 
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habits of order and decency ; and are in the way | at home again, rather than travelling jn 


Such - 


barren state as I was then in, though a: te 
had eminent enjoyments; but alas! they \,,.. 
soon gone. In due time, I was favoure: y., 
the design of Providence in dealing thus y: 
me; and the very cattle in the field, by weay,,,. 
of their young and turning them to shi ;2 
themselves, taught me, that it was meet | shou! 
be left a little to myself, and not always be {,.. 
to the breast and dandled upon the knee like 
infant; but that it was needful that I should yr, 
and advance above this infant state, to a dey,, 
more fit for service. ste 
When I was thoroughly informed in this poig;, 
I longed to be a man; yea, sometimes, [ yer\\, 
thought I was so; but met often with great dic. 
appointments therein, by undertaking matt 
above my growth and experience ; and the wea 
part appearing at times to my great shame ap 
confusion, humbled me again for some tine: 
but recovering strength and courage, I began, as 
I thought, to advance above the danger of making 
such blunders ; a confidence arising in me, oy 
imprudently comparing my service and growth 
as a minister, with others, that were in the work 
before me; supposing myself (and it was self 
that did suppose) more eminent than they; thus 
self prevailed, and the weak part appeared un. 
covered again, to my shame and sorrow; bu: 
my Master’s kindness and gracious regard was 
soon after evidently manifested in letting me 
plainly see the weakness and folly of taking the 
honour to ourselves, which alone is due to him, 
when we have been drawn forth in the beauty 
of the Gospel, beyond what we ourselves, or 
those that heard us, did expect. Now I per- 
ceived the necessity of guarding against the in- 
clinations of the flesh, which would sometimes 
be decking itself with the jewels of the Spiri, 
saying, I did this, or that, fishing for and seeking 
the praise of men more than of God. [ also saw 
a danger of falling into a formal way of preach- 
ing a form of words, almost without variation, 
which, though sound, and perhaps pleasing to 
many, yet wanting the renewing of Divine virtue, 
are tasteless and unprofitable to the hearers ; and 
the view I had of the unprofitableness of such 
a ministry, would have carried me too far, t 
my own disadvantage, had not I also been {a- 
voured with a clear prospect of the lawfulness, 
expediency and necessity, of speaking the same 
matter, or preaching the same doctrine to-day, 
(being divinely opened and engaged thereto) 3s 
yesterday, though then entirely new to me; |0' 
nothing can be said that hath not been said, ane 
it is the renewed evidence of the Spirit, tha! 
makes it savoury, both to us and our hearers. | 
Superfluous words, tones and gestures—alis' 
and groans—I was never under any temptation 
to make use of; but the impertinence of se! 
sometimes, to my shame and trouble, would ap- 
pear, in my imprudently affecting eloquent terms, 
and scholastic expressions, which seemed to m¢, 
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t weak state, to adorn my doctrine, and 
recommend it better to the audience ; all this pro- 
seeded from an affectation of appearing an able 
or skilful minister ; @ piece of unprofitable vani- 
wv: but I soon found it most safe and edifying, 
‘9 use no more words but what I well under- 
stood, and could properly apply, and that truth 
shines brightest in a plain dress. No embellish- 
ments of ours can add to its lustre. I have also, 
cometimes, for want of a patient and humble 
waiting 10 see my way opened, and discover 
clearly the leadings of the Divine Gift, warmed 
myself with sparks of my own kindling, to a de- 
vree of zeal and passion, and begun to thrash 
the assemblies, judging and charging the unfaith- 
fal, whether any such or none were there (it was 
al] one to me:) thus, inthe dark, mistaking the 
cause of that uneasiness and straitness I found 
in myself, imagining myself loaded and oppress- 
ed by dark and unfaithful spirits in the assem- 
bly; after wearying myself with denouncing 
judgments upon them, I have sat down in sad- 
ness and trouble: and though I have found this 
sort of preaching please many, and was com- 
mended, it was ever afflicting to me, when, on 
reflection, I found the true cause of that uneasi- 
ness was in my own breast. Yet, it may some- 
times happen, that the unfaithful may bring great 
grief and uneasiness upon us, and this may be 
hard to bear; but let us take care we move not 
till the cloud is removed from off the tabernacle, | 
because it is unsafe going forward till then. | 
I have, from experience, found it my safest 
and best way, carefully to attend to my gift, en- 
deavouring to keep my place without judging 
others; patiently bearing my own burden, and 
earnestly desiring I may judge nothing before its 
me, but that my understanding may be opened 
to see the true cause of my own barrenness, that 
| may be enabled to address myself suitably to 
the Father of Spirits for help; that first, if it be 
in myself it may be removed, then the effect will 
cease; or secondly, if the weakness or back- 
sliding of others, be the cause of our barrenness 
and seeming dejection when we are sympathizing 
with the true seed in its oppressed state, that we 
may patiently wait the Lord’s time, to receive a 
word from him fitly to speak to the present state 
of the people; or, thirdly, if the people’s too im- 
prudent expectation of what cannot be had, un- 
less I am favoured with a superior aid, qualifying 
me to answer their desires—lI say, if by any or 
all of these causes, at times, I am shut up, the 
best way I have ever found is to be patient in 
waiting the Lord’s time for relief. ‘I'o seek it 
in our own time, will be but adding sorrow to 
affliction. 
To conclude; the most safe way I ever yet 
found in the exercise of my gift, is, to stand up, 
as little regarding any thing besides my opening 
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or address ; andas I keep my place, and go on 
as doctrine is opened in my understanding, I feel 
at times my voice gradually filled with virtue 
and power, and even then I find it safest not to 
speak too fast, or too loud, least I lose sight of 
or outrun my guide, and so lose the sight or sense 
of that inward strength I felt increasing in my 
mind. ‘This care seems to me necessary to my 
taking the Apostle’s advice, * Let him that minis- 
ters do it of that ability which God giveth ;’ this 
has a double signification ; first, respecting the 
matter which we deliver: if we keep to our 
openings, we shall be furnished with suitable 
doctrine ; secondly, the wisdom and strength of 
the spirit and power of the Gospel will be felt 
in it, and, at times, by our thus going on accord- 
ing to the ability God gives, the very spirit and 
marrow of religion will appear plainly laid open 
to the understanding of the hearers ; but when 
we raise our voices, or hurry on, above or be- 
yond that inward strength we feel in our minds, 
we are apt to cloud our own minds, lose sight of 
or outrun our guide, and then run,into a wilder- 
ness of words, which I have too often done, and 
found the consequences of such imprudence, 
poverty and death; though even this kind of 
preaching is, by some unskilful auditors, ad- 
mired. They will say, ‘O, how matter flowed 
from him! how full was he’ (of emptiness and 
confusion, say I,) ‘ of power and authority,’ say 
they; or rather the passion and blind zeal of 
the creature; the fleshly part not being tho- 
roughly mortified and subdued. But when [ am 
so happy as to begin with the Spirit, and follow 
its leadings in my ministry, I feel strength by de- 
grees cover all my weaknesses; wisdom, illu- 
minating my mind, hides all my folly, so that 
nothing appears inconsistent with the beauty and 
wisdom of the Spirit. This is the vestment, the 
Urim and ‘Thumminm, that covers the whole man 
that is to be covered; so that no weakness or 
womanish part will prevail or appear in our 
ministry. When I am thus conducted (which 
sometimes happens,) though I may be accounted, 
in my beginning, a dull, heavy, or lifeless 
preacher, yet I rarely miss of concluding with 
peace and inward satisfaction; and feeling the 
gradual increase of Divine virtue, in the patient 
exercise of my gift; finding myself both fur- 
nished with matter and skill to divide the word 
aright; both which coming from the Spirit, and 
not being the produce of my own wisdom or ap- 
prehension, I dare assume no partof that ho- 
nour to myself, which, at such times, by an im- 
prudent audience is lavishly bestowed upon one, 
who am only the instrument by which the Lord 
of the Harvest works ; but find it my safest way, 
humbly to make thereof an offering unto him who 
is worthy forever. 

Thus, dear friend, I have stained some paper 


as can ; and deliver it in my beginning, just as | with a few observations on my own conduct, 
Ido other matters in my common discourse, not ; aiming at thy good ; and conclude with desires, 
endeavouring to beautify it either in matter, tone, | thou mayest endeavour to improve thy skill in 
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this work, and rightly divide the word of | 
Truth, so as neither thou thyself, nor those that 
hear thee, may have cause of shame or uneasi- 
ness. 


SIR J.C. ROSS’ ANTARCTIC VOYAGE OF DIS- 
COVERY. 


Abridged for Friends’ Review from the North British Review. 


The voyage of discovery, of which we pro- 
pose to give an abridged account, is, in many re- 
spects, one of the most remarkable that has ever 
been performed. It is one of the noblest tro- 
phies of the British Association for the advance- 
ment of science—one of the richest fruits of 
Lord Melbourne’s administration. 

The previous establishment of Magnetic Ob- 
servatories in Russia, and various parts of the 
world, through the exertions and influence of 
Baron Humboldt, led the way for a more extend- 
ed system of simultaneous Magnetical observa- 
tions. No fewer than thirty Magnetical Observa- 
tories were either erected or erecting in different 
parts of the globe. It became an object of great im- 
portance to study the magnetic phenomena in the 
Antarctic hemisphere, and especially in those 
higher southern latitudes, and those particular 
meridians where the south magnetic pole of the 
earth was likely to be found. 

Under these circumstances, the British Asso- 
ciation, when assembled at Newcastle, in 1839, 
drew up a set of resolutions, setting forth the 
importance of more extended magnetical re- 
searches, and recommending an immediate ap- 
plication to Government, to equip a naval expe- 
dition for the express purpose of instituting 
magnetical observations, at certain fixed stations 
in the Antarctic Ocean. 

No commercial or naval advantages were held 
out to the Lords of the Treasury, and no future 
tribute was promised in seals or in whales. The 
results of science, in which every civilized State 
had an equal interest, were alone offered to the 
Minister; and, though thus stripped of its utili- 
tarian character, he did not hesitate to patronize 
it. Tord Minto and the commissioners of the 
Admiralty entered with the same generous spirit 
into the views of Lord Melbourne, and on the 
8th of April, 1839, they appointed Sir James 
C. Ross to the command of the expedition, and 
ordered it to be equipped on the most liberal 
scale, and provided with every thing that was 
requisite to carry into fulleffect the views of the 
British Association. The vessels employed 
were the “Erebus,’”’ of 370 tons, and the 
“Terror,” of 340, under the charge of F. R. M. 
Crozier as commander. The complement of 
each ship amounted to sixty-four persons, and 
every thing was done to secure their health, 
comfort and safety. 

“The plan of the expedition, as laid down by 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, was 
as follows, After touching at Madeira, to obtain 
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the sea rates of chronometer, it was order. 
make its way to St. Helena, and to Jang 


d to 
: the oh. 
servers and instruments for the fixed magne 


observatory intended for that station, Betweer 
St. Helena and the Cape the point of leas; ».. 
netic intensity was to be ascertained, ang at ; 
Cape the observers and instruments for the coo... 
fixed magnetic observatory were to be landed 
After landing at Marion and Crozet Islands ,.. 
observations, experiments on the length of »., 
pendulum were to be made at Kergye\, 
Island, previous to February, 1840; and 4: 
ter this the Expedition was to advance 4. 
rectly to the southward, and proceed ty Vay 
Diemen’s Land by whatever course appeare 
best calculated for inferring the position of ¢h¢ 
magnetic pole. At Van Diemen’s Land the f'y. 
pedition was to communicate with Sir Joby 
Franklin, who was to assist in establishing , 
third magnetic observatory. When this obserys. 
tory had been brought into active operation, t\e 

Expedition was instructed to make magnetic ob- 
servations at Sydney, to employ the remaining 
winter months similarly in New Zealand, ani 
returning to Van Diemen’s Land by the end of 
October, to refit the ships and prepare them for 
a voyage to the southward. In the event of the 
ships not being beset with ice and detained dur- 
ing the winter, the Expedition was to return to 
Van Diemen’s Land, to resume the examination 
of the Antarctic Seas on the breaking up of the 
succeeding winter, and to correct the positions 
of Graham Land, and Enderby Land, ani other 
places which have been seen only at a distance. 
‘The magnetic labours of the Expedition were to 
terminate with observations at ‘the South Shet- 
land Islands or the Orkneys, or perhaps the 
Sandwich Islands, and lastly the Falklands.’ ” 

In compliance with these instructions, the 
Expedition sailed from Margate Roads on the 
30th of September, 1839, and reached Madeira 
on the 20th of October, where they adjusted 
their chronometers. 

Sailing from Madeira, they crossed the mag- 
netic equator* inlatitude 13° 45’ south, and long'- 
tude 30° 41’ west; after which the examination 
of magnetic phenomena compelled the Expedi- 
tion to pursue a course widely different from 


= 
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* To render the meaning of this passage clear, it 
may be observed, that when a needle designed for mag- 
netic purposes is so constructed as to settle on its 
centre in a horizontal position, and then magnetized, 
the tendency to a horizontal position is commonly 
changed. When the needle, previously to being mag- 
netized, is properly balanced, and after infusion of the 
magnetic virtue, is so suspended as to vibrate freely in 
a vertical direction, as well as to settle in the mag- 
netic meridian, it will finally rest, on most parts of the 
globe, in a position inclined to the horizon. The nee- 
die thus constructed is called the dipping needle, and 
the inclination to the horizon in which it rests is term- 
ed its dip. This dip is various in different parts of the 
earth; and the line round the globe where it vanishes, 
is termed the magnetic equator. This equator is no! 
a great circle of the earth. 
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usually followed by vessels bound to St. | 
= a. They crossed the circle of less intenst-_ 
ape latitude 19° and west longitude 29° | 
cw 900 miles more to the northward than pre- | 
: és observations had led them to expect; and 
ny? 17th December they landed upon the 
[sland of Trinidad—a mass of volcanic matter 
ssing abruptly on its leeward side to a height in) 
“an parts of 2000 feet. ‘The most remarkable | 
of its strange-shaped trap-rocks are the Sugar- 
loaf hill near the southern, and the Nine Pin 
rock at the north-western, part of the island— 
, rock projected to the height of 850 feet, almost | 
perpendicularly from the sea in the form of a_ 
beautifully proportioned column, and attached at | 


is inner end to a ridge of hills 200 or 300 feet | 
gy phon on the island, abounding with wild 
pigs and goats, a cock and two hens, and pursu- | 
ing its course, the Expedition observed a curious | 
phenomenon on the evening of the 20th of De- 

vewber. ‘The night was beautifully clear, and 

nota cloud was to be seen in any part of the 

heavens, and yet there fell a light shower of rain 

which continued for more than hour !—the tem- 

perature of the dew point being 72°, and that of 
theair 74°. On the 3d of January, 1840, they suc- 

ceeded in obtaining soundings in south latitude 27° 

26',and west longitude 17° 29’, with 2425 fathoms 

of line, @ depression of the bed of the ocean be- 

neath its surface very little short of the eleva- 

tion of Mont Blanc above it! After re-cross- 

ing the line of least magnetic intensity in south 

latitude 21°, and west longitude 15° 30’, the Ex- 

pedition reached St. Helena on the 31st January, 

and landed the observers and instruments for the 

magnetic observatory at that station. 

Re-crossing the line of least magnetic intensi- 
ty a third time in south latitude 21° 9’, west 
longitude 8°, they were surprised on the evening 
of the 22nd February, soon after dark, with a 
visit from a number of cuttlefish, which sprang 
on board over the weather bulwark, 15 or 16 
feethigh. Several of them passed entirely over 
the ship, and not fewer than fifty were found 
upon the decks. 

On approaching the African coast, the Expe- 
dition were surprised by a cold mist, and a 
gradual diminution of the temperature of the sea. 
After making a number of experiments, Sir 
James Ross came to the conclusion that a body 
of cold water rushes from the eastward round 
the Cape of Good Hope, and proceeds in a north- 
erly direction along the western coast of Africa. 
tis, generally, speaking, a volume of water 60 
miles wide and 200 fathoms deep. ‘The Expe- 
dition reached the Cape on the 17th March, and 
landed the observers and instruments for the 
magnetic observatory. 

Having replenished their stores and provisions, 
the Expedition set sail from the Cape on the 6th 
April. ‘They reached Prince Edward’s Island 
on the 21st, with its volcanic cliffs and its lofty 
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central mountains, and came to Possession Island 
on the 28th. In case of parting from the Terror, 
Sir James Ross had appointed this island as 
their first rendezvous, and he had promised also 
to a merchant of Cape ‘Town to convey some 
provisions to a party of seamen employed there 
in the capture of the sea-elephant. On the fol- 
lowing morning they obtained “a good view of 
this perfect mountain mass of voleanic land.”’ 


| ‘The shores were bold and precipitous, with many 


projecting rocks, and with the exception of a 
single beach of some extent, afforded no place 
where either a habitation could be built ora boat 
landed. Here they fired signal guns, which at- 
tracted the notice of the sealing party of eleven 
men, who lighted a large fire to indicate their 
locality; but it was not till the first of May that 
they found the seamen in American Bay. 

«Mr. Hickley, their leader,’ says Sir James 
Ross, “came on board, and he, as well as his 
boat’s crew, looked more like Esquimaux than 
civilized beings, but filthier far in their dress and 
person than any I had ever before seen. ‘Their 
clothes were literally soaked in oil, and smelt 
most offensively. ‘They wore boots of penguin 
skins with the feathers turned inwards. * * 
* * ‘They had been very unsuccessful at the 
sea-elephant fishery, and were disappointed to 
find that they were not to be removed to ‘ Pig 
Island’ for the winter—which they describe as 
being so overrun with these animals that you can 
hardly land for them. ‘The breed was left there 
by Captain Distance in 1834, and in less than six 
years have increased in an almost incredible 
manner, although great numbers are every year 
killed by the sealers, not only for present subsist- 
ence, but salted down for supplies on their voyages 
to and from the Cape. Some goats had been 
landed from an American ship some years ago on 
Possession Island, and were also thriving on the 
long coarse grass with which it abounds, but still 
maintained their domestic state under the protec- 
tion of the sealers.” 

On the 12th of May the Expedition came to 
anchor in Christmas Harbor, Kerguelen Island, 
where the ‘Terror arrived next morning, but it 
was not until the 15th that they could secure their 
ships in proper situations and land the observa- 
tories. 

The 17th being the first of the week, the peo- 
ple had a day of rest after their labours. And 
Sir J. Ross informs us that it was their invaria- 
ble practice on that day of the week to read the 
church service, and generally a short sermon af- 
terwards ; “and it is remarkable how very seldom 
it happened, during the whole period of our voy- 
age, that either the severity of the weather or 
the circumstances of the Expedition were such 
as to interfere with the performance of this duty, 
Few could have had more convincing assurances 
of the providential interposition of a merciful 
God ; and I do believe,” says he, “ there was not 
an individual in either of the ships who did not 
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regret when we were unavoidably prevented 
from assembling for the purpose of offering up 
our prayers and thanksgivings to our Almighty 
guide and protector,” 





VISIT TO CROYDON SCHOOL. 


I never met a lot of English children, without 
wishing that an equal number from America, of 
the same age, might be present, so that they 
might see if they could tell to which nation they 
belonged, merely from their looks, clothes, voices 
or language. I wanted a hundred of the children 
of “Our School Room” with me the other 
day, when I was at the Friends’ School at Croy- 
don, about 12 miles from London. I think we 
would have given that regiment of little Quakers 
a pretty tight pull in Arithmetic, Geography, 
History, &c. ‘There were 140 of them—80 boys 
and 60 girls—and what faces they had! ‘There 
is something in Quaker soap that works marvel- 
lously on the skin, and on every thing else it 
touches. It sends the Quaker boys and girls to 
school, and to meeting on the Sabbath, with 
cleaner faces and whiter collars than other people’s 
children wear ; and what is more, it brings outa 
rosy, healthy glow, so that among the young 
faces turned toward me, in this school room, I 
could not discover one that was pale, or sallow, 
orsickly. Well, after the reading, they all went 
out upon the beautiful, silken lawn in the rear of 
the establishment, and the master asked me to 
talk to them about the children in America. So 
I went out and stood on the gravel walk, which 
surrounded the lawn, and which was raised a few 
feet above it; and all the boys and girls formed 


te 


studies in Geography. I told them it Was » 
correct to describe the Atlantic as dividing p,. 
land and America ; but that they should sav « 


: ; ¥ the 
Atlantic unites our two countries. It was inden 
@. I es : 


a pleasant interview; but I could not but 
‘that the children of “ Our Schoo! Moen’ 1 
| been present, to share in the pleasure | , : 
| If the children who so generously east their | 
_ dimes into litle Jemmy Stubbins’ box coy), j,.. 

mingled in that semi-circle, and then gone he i 
|played an hour on that green, sofi lawy y.. 
those English boys and girls, my own joy wo, 

have been full, and I think theirs would } 

been the same.—CaAristian Citizen. 
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HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


It is proposed to open this School on Four. 
day, the 10th of Fifth month next, for the «. 
mission of the sons of Friends, and of other 
| professing with them, who desire their childrey 
to be educated in conformity with the princi- 
| ples of our religious Society. 
| The following friends will constitute the (im. 
cers of the Institution: 
Linptey Murray Moore, Principal, ay) 
Teacher of English Literature. 
Hvueu D. Vai, Teacher of Mathematies ay) 
| Natural Philosophy. 
Josepn W. Axpricu, Teacher of the Latin 
_and Greek Languages and Aneient Literature. 
Exvizasetu B. Hopkins, Matron. 


The Managers believe that the arrangemenis 
| which have been made, will enable them to car- 
ry out, in accordance with the original design o} 
| the Institution, a thorough and liberal course o/ 


themselves into a semi-circle, with their clean, | instruction, with constant reference to mor! 
pure faces glistening in the sun, and their eyes | training, and the promotion of an attachment io 
looking out very sharp and large at me, as if | the Christian principles of the Society of Friends. 
wondering how I could look and speak English, |'The full course will, as heretofore, require « 


and yet be born in America. It was a pretty 
sight. ‘The boys all wore clean, coarse linen 
frocks, with their snow-white collars turned down, 
and the girls, pink frocks; and they all seemed 
of the same age and size. So I began to tell 
them how I had came over the great water to 
make friends between the English and American 
children, so that when they grew up and became 
men and women, they should cherish towards 
each other feelings of brotherly and sisterly love. 


‘Then I told them about the “ Little Nailer” 


boy, and what the children of “Our School 
Room,” and other children in America, did for 
him; and some of the bright eyes that were 
fixed upon me, as I told the story, glistened with 
the tears that came to them, when they heard of 
the sympathy and kindly interest which the 
children in America had manifested toward little 
Jemmy Stubbins. And when I asked them if 
they could bear the thought of ever going to war, 
or of quarrelling with Jemmy’s American friends, 
they all answered, “ No!”’ Then I suggested 
a thought or two to be remembered in their 


period of four years, and will include the Latin 
and Greek Languages, Ancient and Modern 
Literature, History, Intellectual and Moral Ph- 
losophy, Logic, Rhetoric, the evidences of Natu- 
'raland Revealed Religion, Chemistry, and seve- 
ral branches of Natural History. ‘Those sw- 
dents who shall have completed the full course 
_of study, will be entitled to become candidates 
for the Diploma. For the accommodation of 
| others who may not desire to pursue all the 
| studies of the course, arrangements will be made, 
by which they will be enabled to devote theu- 
selves to such branches as they may select. 
Students entering the school unprepared to joi 
‘one of the regular classes, will be carefully 
grounded in the elementary studies, under tv 
immediate direction of the Principal. 

The diligent perusal of the Holy Scriptures 
will be pursued by all the students. 

As the object of this School is to afford an et: 
ucation to the youth of our religious Society, 
consistent with its principles, the Principal a0! 
Teachers are expected to have this importa! 
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orn mainly in view, and by example and 
neourage the scholars to plainness in 
address, and endeavour to instill into 
heir minds a love and esteem for our doctrines 
and testimonies. The students are required to 
‘ogg consistently with the simplicity of our pro- 
is ‘on. Itis particularly requested that every 
ile of dress be marked in full with the stu- 
Jent’s name. The students are to wear hats, 
S. 

Samii tad two terms in the year: the Winter 
Term of six months, commencing on the second 
Fourth day in the Tenth month, and the Sum- 
mer Term of four months, commencing on the 
second Fourth-day in the Fifth month. Exami- 
nations will take place at the close of each term. 
Two vacations of four weeks each occur, one in 
the Spring and the other in the Autumn ; during 
which time the students are expected to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the ensuing 
erm, as no student will be permitted to be tem- 
porarily absent, during its continuance, unless on 
secount of the sickness of himself or a near 
relative, or for other urgent reason. 

Applications for admission must be made 
to the Secretary of the Board of Managers. ‘The 
result of his application will be communicated to 
the applicant, and persons thus notified of their 
admission will be considered responsible for the 
amount charged for Board and Tuition for that 
term. Parents intending to remove their sons 
from the School at the close of the Winter term, 
will be required to give notice of such intention 
to the Principal, on or before the first of the 
Third month ; and if at the close of the Summer 
Term, on or before the first of the Eighth 
month; and in case of failure to give such 
notice, their places will be considered as en- 
gaged for the term next ensuing, and payment 
be required accordingly. 

The price for Board and Tuition is $200 per 
annum, payable as follows, viz: $60 at the 
opening, and $60 at the middle of the Winter 
Term, and $80 at the opening of the Summer 
Term. 

By direction of the Managers, 
Cuaritess YARNALL, 
Secretary, 


No. 39 High Street, Philada. 
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WESTERN RAIL ROAD. 


The stock in this road by the Commonwealth 
has cost, with interest, $123 per share. ‘The 
State is now paying but five per cent. interest 
per annum, and receiving eight per cent. in divi- 
dends. Besides this ithas a sinking fund, distinct 
from the corporation’s, amounting to $466,000, 
which, by its own operation, will more than 


pay for the subscription, at maturity ; leaving 
a yearly revenue of $88,000, clear income, to 
preclude the necessity of a State tax. ‘The in- 
come of the road since the yearly accounts were 
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made up, say eight weeks, shows a very hand- 
some increase over last year’s receipts. 


‘The earnings of this road since 1840, are as 


follows : 
Gross earnings in the year 1840, 


$112,347 39 


“ « 1841, 182,308 99 
a oe 1842, 512,688 28 
a “ 1843, 573,882 51 
“ “ 1844, 753,752 72 
“ “ 1845, 813,48015 
“ e 1846, 78,417 60 
= “ 1847, 1,325,336 89 


WV. Amer. 


For Friends’ Review, 


UNDYING FRIENDSHIP. 


AN IRREGULAR ODE. 


Oh, the dearest spell that is born of Earth, 


Is Affection’s glow! 


And ’tis dearest of all, when the voice of Mirth 


Brings only woe! 


When the sound of Joy thrills painfully, 

And the Spirit turneth disdainfully 

From aught that weareth the hue of gladness, 

And the world and the heart are tinged with sadness, 
When Death has severed the dearest ties, 

Or the heart has wasted its sympathies, 

When Fashion’s pursuits have in vain been tried, 


When Wealth has deluded you, 
Fame has eluded you, 


Slander betrayed you, or Malice belied, 

When treacherous things have been fondly cherished, 
And the fibres the heart put out have perished, 
When the soul’s deep love has with scorn been met, 
There’s a talisman spell in Affection yet! 

Her’s is a fathomless mine of treasure, 

And she giveth not out her love by measure. 

Each fountain of feeling she knoweth well, 


And, at her glad spell, 


The spirit that mourneth in desolation 


Gains consolation. 


And can we brook 
Beyond futurity’s veil to look 
And think 


That, when we have passed Death’s fearful brink 


The love 
So with our natures interwove 
Must then be o’er 
And Friendship gladden the spirit no more ? 
Oh no !—The brightest, the dearest charm 
To Friendship given, 
Is, our faith that Love will Death disarm 
And live in Heaven! 
The spirits of those who have passed away, 
Whom once twas our boon to love, 
Who shine, a portion of Heaven’s pure ray, 
Smile on us from above. 
With angel wing they hover near us, 
With sweet mementos soothe and cheer us, 
And they are not lost, while Memory liveth, 
And Reason her lamp to the mind still giveth, 
Unless we choose to forget their worth, 
And rivet our hearts upon things of Earth. 


And those, the blessed ones, whom Faith 
Shall give the victory over Death, 
Shall know in heaven a blest re-union— 
And brighter and better there will be, 
More full, more rapturous, more free, 

The heart’s communion. 
But, a different thing is love in Heaven 
From the cheap affection at random given, 
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And aut the tokens on Earth we wear 
‘Will not be recognized there ! 

The natural tie, which often binds 

Discordant minds, 

Will not be known where all is soul, 

And the cumbering clay has no controul— 

For they are not there in marriage given, 

But are as the angel sons of Heaven. 

They all one common parent share, 

And all are brothers and sisters there. 


Think not the spurious love, that grows 

From kindred frailties lusts or pleasure, 
Will live, where love eternal flows, 

And nought corrupts the heavenly treasure. 
Or that the chance acquaintance, growing 
From mingled lore, or mirth’s o’erflowing, 
(Tho’ often bright the spell, and warm—) 
Will ripen to a tie too firm 
When Nature fails for Death to sever— 
A Friendship that shall last forever. 


The love that Death will not efface, 
Must have a firm immutable base ; 
But when ’tis from the fountain flowing 
Of love divine, (for God is Love—) 
No ebb or diminution knowing, 
’T will be forever beaming, glowing, 
More near its source, in bowers above. 


Thrice blessed the spirit ties, commenced in Time, 

Destined to endless union so sublime ! 

Joined to the Lord, absorbed in Jesus’ merit, 

Pure souls become one spirit—* 

Escaped with him beyond the Grave’s controul. 

And, for perpetual union after death, 

Liveth His word whose vivifying breath 

Made man a living soul. 

‘¢ Father, I will that they whom thou hast given 
Be with me where I am and see my glory !”’} 
Most precious words—at each ‘* memento mori,” 

A rainbow pledge that souls asunder riven 

In him rejoined, with him shall dwell in Heaven. 


The spirits of the blest are ever near! 
Who, that has known the luxury of feeling, 

Would chase the holy sadness o’er him stealing, 
And wipe the tear ? 

Or, for an undim’d eye and joyous heart, 
Bid them depart ? 

And put away the memory of the past, 

Memory of pleasures far too pure to last ? 

No !—as, when these frail forms have perished, 

We hope in Memory to be cherished, 

Still let us love to dwell upon 

The endearing traits of loved ones gone, 

And deem it aye a holy thing 

To Seraph intellects to cling. 


And let us one another hold 
As beings of a day 
Passing away ! 
Soon, soon to be enrolled 
With those to be remembered, who depart 


And leave no trace on Earth, save in the mourner’s 


heart. 


And let not Faction’s bitterness 
Too closely on our spirits press, 
Or the vexations of an hour, 
Ever have power 
To break the holy harmony of life, 
To engender strife, 
Ruffle the stream of human love, 
One star from Friendship’s galaxy remove ! 


W.J. A. 


tJohn 17: 24. 


*} Cor. 6: 17. 
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SUMMARY OF NEwWs. 


Coneress.—In the Senate, Upham of Vor, 
and Green of Rhode Island, have spoken = 
the Ten Regiment Bill, and Rusk, of Tex. 
favour. A memorial from the Yearly Meet) ‘ 
Friends in Ohio, praying for the termination .. » 
war, has been Sete oe On the 14th. D. Ly 
of Florida, called up his resolutions in relat od 
slavery in the Territories, and on that and two o. 
sequent days, advocated them ina lengthy eno. 
The resolutions take the ground that neither Con 
gress nor the peo le of a territory, can pass laws 
prevent slave io from carrying their slaves jn», 
the territory, and holding them there. On the 16 
tke joint resolutions of thanks to Generals Scot} a, 
Taylor were passed, yeas 42, nays 1, John P. Ha), 
The latter spoke eloquently in defence of his yo 
and against the resolution, taking the ground ths: 
a vote of thanks to the officers was an approval o; 
the war in which they are engaged. 


House or RepresentTatives.—On the 14th » 
resolution was adopted, instructing the Committes 
on Indian Affairs to inquire into the expediency o: 
organizing a Territorial Government in the Indiay 
country west of the Mississippi. The Loan 8) 
providing for a loan of $16,000,000, reimbursab|> 
in 20 years, was passed on the 17th inst., yeas 192 
nays 14. A substitute, providing for an issue o; 
$16,000,000 of Treasury Notes, was lost, yeas 104 
nays 105; and an amendment, that no part of the 
money should be expended in the prosecution 
of the war, was voted down, 23 to 118. 

On the 21st inst., whilethe House was in session, 
Ex-President Adams received a severe paralytic 
stroke. He fell from his chair, and was carried to 
his residence in a critical state. Both houses im- 
mediately adjourned. 


PennsyLvania LeGisLature.—Senate—A bill 
exempt meeting houses, burial grounds, and schoo! 
houses from taxation, has been passed, 16 to 11. 


Mexico.—A report has been received to the 
effect that preliminaries of peace have been signed 
by the Mexican Government, and that the Mex- 
can Congress was expected to ratify them. By the 
treaty, the United States obtain the boundary of 
the Rio Grande, New Mexico and Upper California 
This news may possibly be true ; it appears certain 
that important despatches have been forwarded 
for our government, but as the last direct accounts 
from Queretaro represent that a quorum of the 
members of Congress had not been obtained, the 
report ought to be received with caution. 


As a treaty made under the circumstances in 
which the contracting parties now are, could 
hardly be acceptable to the people of Mexico, 
there is reason to fear that a permanent peace 
would not be established by it. 


Evrope.—The Hibernia arrived at New York on 
the 16th, aftera passage of 18 days from Liver- 
pool. The money market continued to improve, 
and the Bank of England had reduced the rate o! 
interest to 4 percent. Breadstuffs had declined 
and trade generally remained in a state of great 
prostration. Failures still continued. Destitution 
was increasing in Ireland. Sicily was in a state of 
insurrection, The death of the King of Denmark 
was announced, but the report was also contra 
dicted, 





